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Preface 


H istorians call Charles Fourier 

(1772—1837) a "utopian socialist.” Ever 

_ since Marx and Engels mocked the 

utopianists (from whom they learned so much), 
Fourier has suffered an eclipse: — "no one” 
reads him. The few who do, however, tend to 
fall under his spell and begin to think of him, as 
his disciples called him, the demi-messiah. 
Fourier can be intoxicating. 

Fourier was disillusioned by the French 
Revolution for two reasons: first, because he 
detested its violence and its fall into imperial¬ 
ism; and second, because it didn t go far 
enough. Not only did it neglect the liberation of 
women (Fourier coined the term "feminism”); 
even worse, it failed to overthrow Civilization. 

Fourier claimed never to have read the 
philosophers "if only to avoid the trouble of 
having to refute them." Nevertheless he enjoys 
the honor of being the first thinker to push 
Rousseau to the logical conclusion of a com¬ 
plete condemnation of Civilization. Not only 
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did he blame it for what we call Capitalism, he 
also saw it as the source of the evil of Work as 
‘‘alienation’’ (to use Marx’s term). The fact that 
we must labor at what we do not love in order 
to “make a living’’ defines the essence of Civi¬ 
lization’s primal error. 

Fourier ascribed his big revelation to a rig¬ 
orous application of Newton’s law of attraction, 
not just as a cosmic force but also as a social 
force. Fourier realized that attraction or Pas¬ 
sion, far from being the cause of “sin," might ac¬ 
tually serve to enable the emergence of a human 
society (he called it Harmony) in which all peo¬ 
ple do exactly as they please; as a result, every¬ 
thing will be done well (passionately) and 
everyone will be happy. And if everyone is ec¬ 
static and joyful, how could there exist any dis¬ 
order or violence? Ergo, utopia, q.e.d. 

He was obsessed with numerology. He 
reckoned there must be twelve major Passions, 
multiphcable into all possible combinations. If 
Society organized itself (spontaneously, not by 
force) in “phalanxes” of sufficient numbers (ex¬ 
actly 1620, living in a huge Versaille-hke palace 
or communal “phalanstery”), all necessary 
tasks would prove to be “attractive” to the nec¬ 
essary number of people, so that production in 
Harmony would at once exceed that of our 
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present authoritarian and alienated system by 
vast orders of magnitude. 

Harmomal economy would be based not 
on agriculture — which Fourier correctly saw 
as ecologically and socially counterproductive 
— but on horticulture. He loved fruit, and often 
used the cultivation of apples and pears to il¬ 
lustrate his ideas. He envisioned voluntary so¬ 
cieties of pear lovers, for example, engaged in 
keen competition with each other to grow the 
best pears, treating their labor as festivity and 
as worship, engaging in great banquets and 
harvest rituals. And thus for all tasks. 

Children, who love dirt and disorder, would 
gleefully crystallize into “Little Hordes” of 
garbage collectors and rat killers, and be hugely 
rewarded for their contribution to society. 
(Children who don’t like dirt will organize in 
“little bands” and engage in such useful pleas¬ 
ures as music and fine embroidery.) 

Relatively unattractive work, such as the 
repair and cobbling of shoes, will be under¬ 
taken for sheer honor, and as heroic sacrifice 
(Stakhanovite orgiasticism!) by beautiful 
youths and maidens. Fourier would’ve loved 
the anecdote in Chuang Tzu about the cobbler 
whose shop was marked by a sign proclaiming 
“I Never Work” — and yet he was the best 
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cobbler in the whole province. He cobbled un¬ 
ceasingly. On his deathbed the cobbler was 
asked, “How can you say you never work 
when in fact you’ve spent your life cobbling?" 
— and with his last breath he answered, “Well, 
you see — I love making shoes." In fact, 
Fourier was definitely a bit of a Taoist. 

Newton, of course, did not “discover" the 
"law of attraction” — he lifted it from Hermeti- 
cism. In alchemy (which Newton practised and 
wrote about obsessively) matter is attracted to 
form because it partakes essentially of formal 
archetypes. The lion, the rooster, the diamond 
and the Sun can influence one another “magi¬ 
cally" because in an occult sense they are linked 
by a chain of real association or inner identity. 
These “correspondences" (as Swedenborg 
called them) Fourier called “Series," and his 
system is based on them. He was a conscious 
Hermeticist, and tried to re-organize Freema¬ 
sonry (so as to include women) in order to agi¬ 
tate for the Harmomal revolution. Fourier’s 
Hermeticism later influenced Baudelaire, Rim¬ 
baud, Nerval, Eliphas Levi, and Andre Breton. 

Fourier believed that once Harmony was 
established the world itself and even the solar 
system would immediately be influenced and 
changed according to the innate powers of the 
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Series. For instance the climate would im¬ 
prove, the sea would turn to lemonade, sharks 
and lions would become friendly to humans, 
and humans would each grow a tail, with a 
hand on the end of it, and an eyeball in the 
palm of the hand. This tail he called the 
archibras. Andre Breton was so charmed with 
this idea he named the official journal of 
Surrealism L’ Archibras. 

It may by now have occured to the reader 
that Charles Fourier was insane. True — he 
was an illuminated madman. His good ideas 
were so good they inspired hundreds of at¬ 
tempts (in France, Russia, America and else¬ 
where) to create Phalansteries and 
communities based on “Association" and “At¬ 
tractive Labor.” And his crazy ideas were so 
crazy that his own disciples tried to hide them, 
and they were mocked (although gently and af¬ 
fectionately) by writers like Balzac and artists 
like Grandville, one of whose cartoons we've 
chosen for our cover art. 

Above all, later radicals (such as the Surre¬ 
alists) loved Fourier’s defense of desire. If all 
Passions and Attractions are not only permit¬ 
ted but necessary, then “erotic manias” of every 
sort must be encouraged. In Harmony a “Sex¬ 
ual Angehcate” of amorous geniuses will be 
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venerated as we poor Civilizees now worship 
media stars and billionaires. 

The present text is excerpted from Le 
Nouveau monde amoureux, Fourier’s magnum 
opus on "the New Word of Love,” which was 
too hot to publish during his lifetime. It did not 
appear in France till 1967 (as part of the col¬ 
lected works), when it was eagerly read by Sit- 
uatiomsts such as Raoul Vaneigem. In 1969 
some veterans of '68 gathered to restore 
Fourier’s statue in Pans (subject of an ode by 
Breton), including Rene Riesel, Rene Vienet, 
and Alice Becker-Ho, Guy Debord’s wife. Like 
Roland Barthes or Walter Benjamin, the rebels 
of the “May Events” found in Fourier a tem¬ 
plate for a real revolt toward “the impossible.” 

Fourier really was a prophet. I don’t want 
to spoil your pleasure and surprize in reading 
this text, but I must at least proclaim that 
Fourier the clairvoyant here foresaw the terri¬ 
ble fate of Iraq (where this story takes place) 
and deflected it from history by inventing the 
most outrageous (and yet practical) plan for 
peace in the Mid-East ever imagined. Hint: 
food and sex are his answers to all problems. 

If Fourier exalted erotic pleasure he went 
even farther in his obsession with food. In Har¬ 
mony our appetites will increase — we'll eat at 
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least twelve meals a day of twelve courses each, 
and our digestive systems will mutate so as to 
handle rich food and Fine wines without dis¬ 
tress. Fourier invented a new science — Gas- 
trosophy — which will be realized by 
adept-chefs who are honored as we honor 
dukes and earls, great artists or astro-physi- 
cists. Fourier detested stodgy prole food like 
“vermicelli and black turnips" (one feels he 
must have suffered a deprived childhood) — 
he loved fresh fruit, sparkling wine, little birds 
en brochette, fine white dinner rolls. Above all, 
he adored desserts. One of the few living hu¬ 
mans Fourier mentioned with guarded ap¬ 
proval was his cousin, the famous gastronome 
Anthelme Brillat-Savarin (1775—1826, author 
of The Physiology of Taste), who first showed 
the provincial young Fourier around Pans and 
introduced him to mirlitons, spicy petit-fours 
named after a kind of humorous little poem like 
a clerihew or limerick. These are among the 
“small pastries" that play such a world-shaking 
role in our text. 

When Fourier’s first book (1808), The 
Theory of the Four Movements, was translated 
into English and published in New York in 
1857, oddly enough the sex-lib portions of the 
text survived uncut — but the sections on gas- 
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trosophy were censored! American radicals at 
that time tended toward cold waer and raw 
vegetables, and the translator must have feared 
that paeans to gourmandise would prove too 
shocking — too French. 

Unlike many reformers and madmen, 
Fourier could be very funny (even Engels en¬ 
joyed him as a satirist). Sometimes the humor 
seems inadvertent; but his sarcasms about Civi¬ 
lization and its discontents, the family, religion, 
morality, Capitalism, 19th-century bad taste, 
etc., can match the best quips of a G. B. Shaw 
or even a Nietzsche. The "World War of Small 
Pastries” gains in humor to the very extent that 
Fourier takes it all with utmost seriousness. 

We can also admire Fourier as a precursor 
of "science fiction. ” (He deserves to be discov¬ 
ered by the steampunks!) He couldn’t help 
imagining what life would be like in the Har- 
moman Future, and he had a distinct novehstic 
talent for evoking the strangest of human des¬ 
tinies — happiness. If our little book serves as 
your introduction to this lovable sage, this (al¬ 
most) savior — I envy you! 

Peter Lamborn Wilson 
April 7 (Fourier’s Birthday), 2015 
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More on Fourier 
Bibliographical Note: 

eter Lamborn Wilson has written else¬ 
where on Fourier, notably in Escape from 
the Nineteenth Century (Autonomedia, 
1998); and recently in a little novel, Lunar Man¬ 
sions, which is included in the anthology, False 
Documents (Station Hill Press, 2015). 

Joan Roelofs has published “Fourier and 
Computer Dating,” in Telos, (Fall, 1985); and 
“Charles Fourier: Proto-red-green,” in D. 
Macauley (ed.), Minding Nature: The Philoso¬ 
phers of Ecology (New York: 1996). This essay 
first appeared in the journal Capitalism, Na¬ 
ture, Socialism, of which Roelofs is an editor 
(and to which PLW has also been a contribu¬ 
tor). Roelofs also translated Principles of So¬ 
cialism: Manilesto of 19th Century Democracy 
by Victor Considerant, Fourier’s chief disciple; 
her introduction is especially valuable for an 
overview of the Fourierist movement (Wash¬ 
ington DC: Maisonneuve Press, 2006). 
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For the present text in French, see 
Charles Fourier, Oeuvres completes, Vol. VII 
(Paris: Editions Anthropos, 1967). Fourier’s 
most accessible work in English is The The¬ 
ory of the Four Movements, ed. & trans. 
Gareth Stedman Jones & Ian Patterson (NY: 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1996). For sheer style 
perhaps the old translation in The Social Des¬ 
tiny of Man or Theory of the Four Move¬ 
ments, trans. Henry Clapp (NY: 1857) may 
be preferable; it can be found on the Internet, 
but it’s incomplete. See also Charles Fourier, 
The Passions of the fiuman Soul & Their In¬ 
fluence on Society & Civilization, 2 vol.’s, 
trans. Hugh Doherty (NY: 1851, reprint 
1968), rare but marvelous. 

Selections of Fourier’s writings are not as 
desirable as tackling the Master head-on and 
undiluted. But Mark Poster’s Harmonian Man: 
Selected Writings of Charles Fourier (NY: 
1971) is a hippy classic; and The Utopian Vi¬ 
sion of Charles Fourier: Selected Texts, ed. 
Jonathan Beecher & Richard Bienvenu (Univ. 
of Missouri, 1983) is useful. 

Beecher also wrote the standard biography, 
Charles Fourier: The Visionary & His World 
(Univ. of California, 1986), with a good bibliog¬ 
raphy to that date. For a nice study of Fourier’s 
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influence in the USA, see Carl Guarneri’s The 
Utopian Alternative: Fourierism in 19th Cen¬ 
tury America (Ithaca, NY: 1991). 

On Fourier and the Situationists, see 
McKenzie Wark, The Spectacle of Disinte¬ 
gration: Situatiomst Passages out of the 
Twentieth Century (London: 2013). For liter¬ 
ary evocations of Fourier, see Roland Barthes, 
Sade, Fourier, Loyola (Berkeley, CA, 1989); 
Andre Breton, Ode to Charles Fourier, trans. 
K. White (London: 1970); Guy Davenport, 
Apples & Pears, & Other Stories (San Fran¬ 
cisco, 1984). 

See the website charlesfouner.fr for infor¬ 
mation on L’Association d’etudes fourienstes, 
and the Cahiers Charles Fourier (all in 
French). These and most of C.F.’s writings are 
available in full text, free download, from gal- 
lica.bnf.fr. 
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Charles Fourier, 

From an engraving by J. Andrews. 


A Maneuver of Omn i mode 
Gastronomy. — Preparation 
for Pitched Battle. — Theme 
of Battle to be Decided by 
Councils and Assemblies. 

B omitian [the Roman emperor] thought he 
made a fine joke by requiring the Senate 

_ to deliberate on the proper dressing for a 

Turbot. Here we will, in all seriousness, require 
the learned councils of 30 empires to deliberate 
on each of the dishes that make up the cuisine. 

This is the end of the petty gastronomical 
triumphs of our time. You will understand the 
vanity of Civilized pretensions, the weakness of 
your alleged refinements. You will see the God 
of feasts distribute his palms of glory, more 
magnificent than those of Mars and Apollo. 

You will see empires field vast armies in gastro¬ 
nomic struggle to determine the perfection of 
the most trifling dishes in each of its varieties, 
andyou will see the renown of nations founded 
on omelettes soufflees or perhaps whipped 
cream. These foundations may appear quite 
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weak, and these laurels ridiculous, but they will 
be bases of granite and beacons of wisdom for 
the nations rallied under the flag of Harmony. 

Let us not cease repeating that the aim that 
we propose in theory for the omnimode play of 
the passions is their universal combination, the 
skillful arrangement of the play of each passion 
so as to involve all the inhabitants of the earth 
and mutually to enhance the pleasures of each 
of the 4 billion people who will eventually pop¬ 
ulate the globe. (The way to do this is to intro¬ 
duce the greatest variety into the development 
of each passion and of each branch of industry.) 

Such is the result we must achieve by de¬ 
grees. I have [elsewhere] indicated various 
means, whether in love or gastronomy, of inter¬ 
esting great masses in a play of the passions. 
For example, a great amphigamous quadrille, 
with its amorous maneuvers and evolutions, 
may intrigue an entire Tourbillon 1 and all its 

1 Tourbillon is another name for the Phalanstery, 
Fourier’s ideal community. The name means 
whirlwind or hurly-burly, and suggests the con¬ 
stant, restless movement by which communities 
in Harmony find the means of satisfying all the 
passions. — EDITORS. 
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neighbors who are able to take part in it. The 
rivalries surrounding a gastronomic thesis 2 in¬ 
terest the whole region and even resound in the 
various empires, but these are only partial 
steps in resolving the problem of the universal 
connection of the passions. We are going to 
discover the most superb resources for this 
task in the omnimode maneuver, which extends 
the sphere of cabalistic struggles infinitely, de¬ 
veloping the associations of gastronomy and 
love in a way that excites, stimulates, and in¬ 
volves everyone on earth in debates related to 
the slightest variations of dishes and amorous 
manias. 

The omnimode exercise is only practical in 
huge gatherings, such as armies of 100,000 to a 
million persons. I am going to describe one of 
these gastronomic events and then show its ap¬ 
plication to the amorous regime. 

In Harmony it often happens that the 
armies of 20 or 30 empires meet on a suitable 
field. They are accompanied by the most fa- 

2 Fourier uses the term thesis to describe a particu¬ 
lar method of accomplishing a labor, and the 
wars and battles that will establish the ortho¬ 
dox means have the character, and sometimes 
employ the language of logical proof and de¬ 
bate. — EDITORS. 
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mous oracles of gastronomy, practitioners and 
cooks as well as theoreticians and critics. It is 
during these gatherings that each empire can 
assert its customary claims about its cuisine 
and thwart those of its rivals. 

The issue here is struggle over the prepara¬ 
tion of a dish, its elements, and the ingredients 
used in each. As for the competitions involving 
orthodox dishes, the laurels of that sort are dis¬ 
tributed after the meal with that theme, as I 
have described elsewhere, but in the competi¬ 
tions that we are going to discuss, it will be a 
question of only one single dish at a time. This 
is the way to get the whole world involved in 
evaluating a pate or an omelet. 

The oracles are always divided into 3 ju¬ 
ries, each jury tasting the batches from the 
ovens separately. This tasting is followed by a 
deliberation of the council as the whole. This 
method of a first evaluation by three separate 
juries produces much better judgments than if 
the oracles only formed one single jury at the 
time of the tasting. 

Let us suppose that 32 armies from as 
many empires are gathered in Chaldea and 
Mesopotamia to build embankments for the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers. Each, in addition 
to the common work on the embankments and 
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special jobs, has some theses to prove in indus¬ 
try, the fine art, gastronomy, love, etc. Each 
army starts off with a program of such contests 
proposed to the whole world and the empire 
which sent it selects for it those virtuosos who 
are most able to sustain its luster in the battles 
for eminence. 

One army doesn’t propose a large number 
of theses; 3 or A of each type are sufficient. For 
example, in gastronomy: one empire throws 
down the gauntlet to the world on 3 topics: pe- 
tits pates, various omelets, and sweet custard 
tarts. If it sends an army of 25,000 to 30,000, it 
must choose the people who are most likely to 
shine in these different categories, as well as in 
the other competitions they must undergo in 
love, the fine arts, industry, etc. Here we will 
discuss only the competition in gastronomy, the 
maneuvers of which will serve to illustrate 
those of the other types. 

The gatherings for competition generally 
must involve at least 30 armies because it re¬ 
quires areopagi 3 assembled from 24 empires to 
have a strong council, whose decisions have 
authority in world opinion, provisional upon 
their ratification by a compound council in 
which the majority of the world participates. 

3 Advisory councils. — EDITORS. 
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I say that 24 empires are needed for the 
mixed council because, the world being divided 
into 240 empires, the questions must pass 
through the channels of three councils, thus: 

1st the simple council, or aeropagi assem¬ 
bled from at least 5 empires 

2nd the mixed council, or aeropagi assem¬ 
bled from at least 24 empires 

3rd the compound council, or aeropagi as¬ 
sembled from 2/3 of the globe, 160 empires 
The description of the operation of the mi¬ 
dlevel councils will suffice to enable an evalua¬ 
tion of the superior or inferior councils. In our 
Civilized assemblies there are discussions, and 
a first draft of the question is made by a com¬ 
mittee that takes the initiative and presents the 
work half-digested. It is the same in Harmony; 
initiatives are first considered by a simple 
council of 5 empires, from which they move to 
a mixed council of 24 and then to the com¬ 
pound council. 

Harmony uses an even number of judges 
because this provides an opportunity to divide 
or defer judgments. That is why it will require 
24 and not 25 aeropagi; the decision returned 
by the 24 allows nine possible outcomes for an 
object being judged. Each may be: 
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— accepted by 24, rejected by none, and 
thus exalted in triumph 

— accepted by 21, rejected by 3, and 
agreed upon 

— accepted by 18, rejected by 6, and ap¬ 
proved 

— accepted by 15, rejected by 9, with 
tastes catered to 

— accepted by 12, rejected by 12, and hon¬ 
orably mentioned, with judgment reserved 
pending revision 

— accepted by 9, rejected by 15, and dis¬ 
carded 

— accepted by 6, rejected by 18, and dis¬ 
approved 

— accepted by 3, rejected by 21, and con¬ 
demned 

— accepted by 0, rejected by 24, and 
struck down, anathematized. 

These vote gradations are weighted in the 
final examinations; thus in Harmony they will 
never say that a work or thesis has succeeded 
or failed. Such vague statements are replaced 
with one of the 9 above, indicating very 
clearly the degree of success or failure of each 
object put to the test. We could even expand 
the scale of judgments to 25, but a table of 9 is 
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adequate for showing the method, which is 
not used in the confusing judgments of our 
[Civilized] Senates but is necessary in those 
of Harmony where the progressive order is 
the universal rule. 

General Preparations for the Battles 

hen a mass of thirty armies assem¬ 
bles from various places, the first 
care of the joint congress of areopagi 
is to establish the list of the theses proposed by 
the cartels of the various empires. They set the 
order of these competitions; each will be the ob¬ 
ject of a pitched battle. If it is to be a gastro¬ 
nomic battle then they regulate the means of 
provisioning and set the time and manner in 
which the cooks and armies of different faiths 
can meet fairly on the chosen battlefields. 

No one being a judge in his own cause, 
the belligerent empires can’t participate in the 
council of areopagi. Thus of the 32 empires 
with armies and oracles joined on the Eu¬ 
phrates, if 24 of them are being used in the 
council, there would be only 8 to join in the 
battle, and usually this role is entrusted to the 
empires that have the greatest claims. At least 
6 armies are needed for this battle, and they 
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can only present theses which have been ad¬ 
mitted by the simple council, and accepted to 
a degree that renders the thesis worthy of the 
world’s attention. 

Battles always occur in a place well pro¬ 
vided with food supplies, like the walls of a 
great capital city where there are enormous 
warehouses with all types of food, although 
the armies set a table inferior to that of the 
Phalansteries and usually serve simply, that is, 
12 dishes and a main course. They conde¬ 
scend to this economizing in the superb gath¬ 
erings of 6, 8, or 10 armies and 24 areopagi, 
where the renowned of the empires come to 
do battle. Each of them wishes that his army 
will triumph in these battles, which usually 
take 3 or 4 days in active combat and as many 
in accessory sessions. 

Every capital has in its environs a suitable 
site for these battles, which have nothing de¬ 
structive about them, as you will see. The arena 
consists of an emplacement for 2 lines of camps 
formed by the gathered armies. These lines are 
in two parallel semi-circles with the city as 
their common focus. The camps are not 
arranged in a straight line. That would weaken 
their relationship to the city by putting the 2 
ends farther away. 
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At the center of the 2 lines, and in the 
place closest to all the camps, are the kitchens 
and ovens for the battle (which would take too 
long to describe here), then separately the sub¬ 
sistence kitchens that provide the armies’ 
meals while the battle kitchens prepare only 
the thesis objects that will determine the 
renown of the empires and must be given the 
greatest solicitude and care. For this reason 
the battle kitchens are isolated from those of 
general subsistence so as not to be disturbed in 
their functioning. 

In Harmony, the tents of the camp are not 
set up like ours; they are raised on a framework 
and have a floor arranged like our bathing 
boats. Two halls are surrounded by a large num¬ 
ber of sleeping compartments, and the lower 
part of the tent serves as a dining room, labora¬ 
tory, and storage for baggage. Each tent holds 
an average of 144 people, men and women. 

Behind the 2 lines of camps is a park for 
Bacchanalia, something quite useless in Civi¬ 
lization, and quite unnecessary to describe. 

Near the battle kitchens is the skirmish 
arena, or Prelude Amphitheater, where the ora¬ 
cles are seated for a public preliminary tasting 
before the jury tasting, which takes place in the 
city at the Council Palace. 
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An entire army does not appear on the field 
of combat; it only sends those who are best 
suited to that sort of battle; if it is a battle of 
cremes sucrees and an army of 100,000 men 
and women has only one quarter of its force 
knowledgeable and capable of shining in this 
sort of battle, it would only send 25,000 of 
them. During this time the others would be 
spread to other places, where they would stage 
other battles. 

It remains for us to reassure the reader 
about the subsistence of these large armies; if 
forty empires each send a hundred thousand 
men and women, that would be -4,000,000 
mouths to feed, not counting the horses, and if 
it fell on a civilized empire to provide for just a 
quarter of them, only one million, that would 
be enough to bring famine everywhere they 
were stationed. There are 3 reasons for this: 

1 ° Civilization produces very little, barely a 
third of that produced by Harmony, and com¬ 
monly has only what is strictly necessary to es¬ 
cape famine. 

2° Civilization has no stored provisions. Its 
people are beggars who live from day to day. 

3° By their damages, ravages and their 
poor management, the armies of Civilization 
increase the amount of waste to triple that of 
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consumption. To drink a bottleful of wine, a 
soldier breaks open a cask with a gunshot and 
loses a thousand bottles’ worth, so that that an 
army of a million will waste the subsistence of 
at least 4 million, without counting the damage 
from Fires. This destruction in a country that 
has hardly any food would certainly lead to 
famine everywhere an army of a million goes. 

Resources are very different in Harmony. 
Each Phalanx has enough provisions in re¬ 
serve for 2 years beyond the current year, and 
often enough drink for 10 to 12 years, so that 
it may improve with age. With those re¬ 
sources, what problem is an army of 4 million 
stationed in an empire? 

It wouldn’t cause any more trouble for sub¬ 
sistence than a body of 4,000 men would in a 
fertile country. An empire of 20 million has 
enough gram in reserve for 40 million, aside 
from the needs of the current year. It diverts 
only a 10th of it to feed 4 million —and actually 
only a 20th, because the troops stay no more 
than 6 months in one place and move on. This 
empire having even more copious provisions in 
drink, an army of 4 million is not only a hardly 
noticeable burden, but very useful; paying in 
cash for all it consumes, it leaves in the country 
priceless work such as the complete embank- 
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ment of the Euphrates and Tigris. Such a serv¬ 
ice would be provided by foreigners who 
would come paying cash for everything, in¬ 
cluding all their munitions, to build embank¬ 
ments for the Danube, the Rhine, the Loire, 
the Po, etc. Let us also assume that these for¬ 
eigners are very polite, well educated, inca¬ 
pable of stealing even a chicken, and that they 
present magnificent spectacles everywhere 
after their daily work is done, and you will re¬ 
alize that armies like those of Harmony, far 
from fatiguing a country, will be a source of 
good luck and pleasure. 

Would you say that they will deplete the 
small provisions, poultry, and vegetable gar¬ 
dens? Not at all; the gathering of these great 
armies will be negotiated and known 2 or 3 
years in advance, and the empires will plant ac¬ 
cordingly. A Phalanx that usually seeds 5 acres 
of vegetable gardens will sow 60 or 70 for the 
travelers. If they produce 100,000 eggs with 
their usual broods, they will increase the 
broods to produce 150,000 and the army of 4 
million will not create any more dram on their 
subsistence than a troop of 4,000 men would 
among us in Lombardy, Belgium and other fer¬ 
tile places where industry is promoted. 
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The Armies' Entertainment: 

Fine Dining, Love, and the Fine Arts 



hese enormous armies that carry out such 
vital work must be provided with enough 
entertainment to attract and retain the 


troops, since everything is accomplished by at¬ 
traction in Harmony. Now around what will 
their entertainment revolve? A philosopher 
would suggest some abstract metaphysical and 
ideological treatise for their diversion. That 
won’t do it; they need fine dining and love, the 
fine arts. We are going to speak of fine dining 
when an army, lacking the vast resources of the 
Phalanxes, limits itself to refining and battling 
over one variety; that is the omnimode strug¬ 
gle, or struggle in the 5th power. 

To interest an army in this or that type of 
dish, one must, as I have said, make it the sub¬ 


ject of a thesis, and a matter of pride. If it is a 
question of an omelette soufflee, an empire 
that has the greatest pretensions with regard 
to this sort of dish will have included in its 


army of 100,000 more than 10,000 practition¬ 
ers of both sexes who, with regard to this dish, 
are driven by the same degree of pride as a 
certain cook of the Prince of Conde, who blew 


out his brains because the late arrival of fresh 
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fish terminated the meal service and compro¬ 
mised his fame. Harmomans, without pushing 
their passion for vanity that far, will feel the 
same degree of love for cooking, and in the 
gatherings of many armies each dish chosen 
for competition will become the object of 
fierce battles between the empires that are 
competing for the laurels. 

People will say it is silly to fight wars for 
the glory of sweet custards or petits pates; we 
could reply that these contests will be no more 
ridiculous than those of our Religious wars, re¬ 
garding Transubstantiation and other disputes 
of similar merit which are hardly worth the tor¬ 
rents of blood that they have caused to flow. 

At least in fighting for the prize in whipped 
cream, Empires will not wreak any destruction 
and will promote an end of real utility, because 
it is important to know how, according to the 
laws of hygiene, each dish may be presented in 
an assortment suitable for diverse tempera¬ 
ments, and to know which empire has the 
greatest success in presenting varieties suitable 
for all gradations of temperament. Such con¬ 
tests, chosen as the subject of recreation and 
emulation for the armies, will have the advan¬ 
tage of satisfying the precept: utile dulcid 

4 Pleasure and usefulness. 
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We are now going to give battle over the 
theses of petits pates. I choose this dish based on 
the incompetence of the Civilized in this area. I 
like them very much, yet must deprive myself of 
them as I lack the ability to digest them, which 
would not happen if our cooks knew how to 
prepare them for various temperaments and in¬ 
fuse them with aromatics and vinegars to make 
them suitable for all digestive types. It is around 
this problem that the competition in Harmony 
revolves. The belligerent armies must fight over 
which will produce the best series of assorted 
petits pates for a scale of 12 temperaments and 
the pivot, in order that each be provided with a 
type that they can easily digest. 

Among us there are already many varieties 
of this dish, especially in Pans where there are 
excellent varieties with pork and spices, types I 
think are called mirhtons, which the finest peo¬ 
ple go to eat publicly at the patisserie, which is 
much more sensible than the provincial hyp¬ 
ocrites who think themselves dishonored by 
eating lawfully at a patisserie, while they will 
go shamelessly to the houses of lovers and 
madams for certain diversions that I will not 
mention and that the philosophers will describe 
only in Latin for fear of offending chaste ears. 
Let us return to our petits pates. 
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If the chefs of Paris alone have 42 different 
methods for preparing eggs, you can imagine 
that the chefs of 8 empires would easily have as 
many authorized variations for concocting pe¬ 
tit s pates. 

When the orthodox series of petits pates is 
determined by the whole world it will need to 
contain at least 32 types and 2 foci in order to 
be suited to the 32 temperaments of the 2nd 
power. Here, however that series is determined 
by a mixed council which can rule only on a se¬ 
ries with a simple gamut of 12 varieties of pe¬ 
tits pates and the focus, for a series of 12 
temperaments of the simple scale. Each army 
may submit in battle only those varieties al¬ 
ready recognized by the simple council. 

Let us name the 8 armies and indicate nu¬ 
merically the varieties that they are going to 
submit in 44 competitions: 

Amazon and Orinoco 4 = 8 

Ohio and Nile 5 = 10 44 

Osais and Tanais 6=12 

Borneo and Madagascar 7 = 14 
v2 Amazon 1 to 4 1 to 5 

att Orinoco 5 to 8 6 to 10 

3 Ohio 9 to 13 11 to 16 

v Nile 14 to 18 17 to 22 

att Borneo 19 to 24 
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s Madagascar 27 to 30 

v Tanais 31 to 37 

att Osais 38 to 44. 5 

I assume that the 8 armies have, on aver¬ 
age, sent only 25,000 individuals, more or less. 
The army under Babylon will consist of 
200,000 combatants, men and women. 

The other 24 armies will have sent to 
Babylon 24 areopagi of gastronomy, jurors, or 
oracles, who will form the council. 

We will begin by establishing a general ri¬ 
valry between the 8 armies, forming 2 parties, 
each of which will present a line of attack or 
nucleus, 9 systems of petits pates strong, with 3 
at the center and 3 on each wing. After the tri¬ 
als and tasting these 18 systems, the council 
will approve the types that it finds worthy of 
forming the nucleus and the wings. Then each 
army which has had some of its systems re¬ 
jected will bring out its reserves and resume 
combat with new batches of petits pates of an¬ 
other system. The defeated will combine to 
form a column of 3, 4, or 5 systems that will at¬ 
tack the center or the wings of the line ap¬ 
proved by the council. They can also attack an 
isolated system or the entire line and continue 

5 This table, and the signs “V2 ” and "att” in particu¬ 
lar, remain hermetic. — NMA EDITORS. 
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until all 44 types have been judged by the 
council, which will ultimately approve only 12 
and the focus. Each day the gastronomic bul¬ 
letins of the council will report to the armies 
and the whole world the progress of the battle; 
the empires that have failed with one system 
triumph with another. Alliances change fre¬ 
quently, and an empire can find itself aligned 
on the 3rd day with an empire that it was fight¬ 
ing against on the 2nd day. Some, after having 
exhausted in vain all their systems, for some 
glimmers of success, may finish by suffering a 
complete rout, seeing their systems completely 
rejected, their gourmets and bakers forced to 
leave the battlefield in disgrace. The fluctua¬ 
tions of battle give rise to the exactitude re¬ 
quired to let the council form a series of which 
the sequence will be well-ordered. To this end 
it creates agreement by repeated trials; it repro¬ 
duces the systems in suspense or in [blockade] 
until it has determined an assortment well 
suited in scale and affinity to the 12 tempera¬ 
ments of the simple gamut, or series of the 1st 
power. We must remember in this matter that 
there are 405 temperaments in men as well as 
women and that we can enumerate: 

12 and the pivot in the 1st power 

32 and the pivot in the 2nd power 
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134 and the pivot in the 3rd power 

404 and the pivot in the 4th power. 

As this type of war, which is fought over all 
possible dishes, is the model of hygiene and one 
of the major methods of increasing vigor in 
Harmony, it is necessary to describe it in some 
detail, to show how the armies, in the service of 
science, join the useful and the pleasant, and 
how everything is an exact science in Har¬ 
mony, while in Civilization everything is left to 
chance, as we see in hygiene and gastronomy. 

In Pans, certain dishes are prepared in a way 
that is claimed to be extremely tasty and ex¬ 
tremely healthful. Go to Rome or Vienna, you 
will find these dishes with completely different 
dressings and sauces that are also said to be ex¬ 
cellent and extremely healthful, and in these 
conflicts, where does wisdom he? 

Each cannot be equally true; in order to 
decide on right and wrong in such matters, the 
physicians would need to have classified tem¬ 
peraments at least in the simple gamut of 12 
and the focus, which doesn’t happen because 
they don’t identify any more than 4 of them. It 
would then be necessary to decide which tem¬ 
peraments are best suited to the diverse meth¬ 
ods used in Paris, Vienna, Rome, etc., to 
prepare such dishes. That is the purpose of 
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these gastronomic wars among Harmony’s 
armies, battles that are as entertaining as bene¬ 
ficial for the whole world, because while they 
in no way prevent the armies from attending to 
their labors building embankments for the Eu¬ 
phrates, they create a useful diversion from 
that work. 

Besides, as these wars are an exercise in 
the omnimode regime that applies to the varia¬ 
tions, or the 5th passionate power, it will be 
useful for us to study this gastronomic mecha¬ 
nism in order to apply it to love, as variations 
or manias in that realm present scenes less ad¬ 
missible than the variations in petits pates, 
which will not offend anyone. 

But before describing the war of petits 
pates mustn’t we first wipe away the shock to 
French wits who will quickly fire off a salvo 
of inanities? One will say that if the cannons 
are loaded with petits pates the gunners will 
eat the cartridges and the infantry will join to¬ 
gether to strip the caissons. Another will say 
that it will be very difficult to batter down the 
walls of Babylon if the weapons are loaded 
only with petits pates. There is the French 
wit; whenever one exposes them to some new 
and surprising material, they are quick to reel 
off a thousand follies to prove to the author 
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that they know better than he what he is 
going to say, and before he can explain him¬ 
self they toss him a bunch of gibes, thinking 
they have offered a valid critique. 6 Well, if I 
wished to batter down the walls of Babylon 
with blows of petits pates, will my artillery be 
sillier than that which knocked down the 
walls of Jericho? Yet that comical siege of 
Jericho has been a matter of veneration for 
3,000 years, and societies have been organized 
to spread throughout the whole world the 
bizarre book that seriously reports this fable, 
and which has on every page reports nearly as 
absurd as that of the battle of Jericho. Con¬ 
sider, for example, the 50,000 Benjamites who 

6 Fourier’s note (page separated from notebook). 
With its frivolity and self-deprecation, its insta¬ 
bility, its slavish bias in favor of capital, its in¬ 
difference to the public good, its songs about 
the loss of a province or an army, its insistence 
that one praise its nationals and its tolerance for 
insulting foreigners, its antipathy to truth, 
order, method, and foresight, France, I say, 
with its weak character, is the country least 
suited for liberty. In liberty as in music, the 
French will never be anything but a nation of 
excesses. If this judgment offends them, let 
them contradict me by taking the initiative for 
true freedom of association. 
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were struck dead for having innocently seen 
the ark of the covenant pass by. Shall we 
agree that my war of petits pates, if it is ab¬ 
surd, could never be more so than the coarse 
fables that are revered by all of Civilization? 
Besides, to enliven this war, I will add an 
episode that will be a sauce for our pates and 
aid the reader’s digestion of them. 

Regarding the other dishes. They serve 
only as support for the main dish that is served 
at various meals in the 3 or 4 days of battle. We 
will thus ignore, in the description of the battle, 
everything that concerns these other dishes. 
However, it is understood that whatever is nec¬ 
essary will be served to sustain the contested 
dish, which alone commands attention because 
its success or failure will determine the renown 
of empires. 


Action of the Battle 



jjjhe 8 divisions, with their 200,000 com¬ 
batants and 44 systems, first form two ca¬ 
balistic armies, the Pink and the Blue, 
and consequently, two skirmish lines, each one 
presenting a front of nine systems, 3 in the cen¬ 
ter, and 3 in each wing, 18 in all. I could create 
some tables with numbers corresponding to 
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table 57 of the 8 armies, 7 but that would throw 
us into a tangle of technicalities. Let us summa¬ 
rize: as the struggle in this first clash is very 
uncertain, none of the 18 systems having yet 
been adopted by the council, the 8 armies do 
not bring their best systems to the line of bat¬ 
tle. They must wait until some have been ac¬ 
cepted in order to better direct their attack and 
bring to the front their most powerful batteries, 
which it was not appropriate to produce in the 
first shock. 

On the day of the battle, before sunrise, the 
tables are set. 

For the 200,000 competitors, the pates and 
provisions are ready at the break of day and 
the chefs of battle and of subsistence are up 
and about. Each of the 8 armies has taken care 
to provide itself with the wines that it regards 
as the most suitable for easy digestion of its pe- 
tits pates', the same care must be given to the 
side dishes. In this regard, each will strive to 
make the best choice of food and drink to en¬ 
hance the dish that is the object of the competi¬ 
tion and especially to enhance it in regard to 
health and easy digestion. On this matter the 
Sibylline corps of the 8 armies each confer sep¬ 
arately as political rivals. 

7 cf. NMA, p. 3-48. 
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Each belligerent army is careful to save its 
best wines and dishes for the decisive blows, 
which cannot take place on the first day of the 
battle. For the first encounter they serve good 
things, but ordinary dishes, and if they have 
some newly invented dishes that are still in de¬ 
velopment, they save them for the 2nd or 3rd 
days, when they must astonish with brilliant 
strokes. It is usual in these battles for an Em¬ 
pire to produce, and with honor, gastronomic 
inventions which have not yet been judged. 
They find in this the double advantage of high¬ 
lighting the object of the competition and of 
reaping so much triumph from it for that rea¬ 
son. This is why each empire hides the recipes 
of newly invented dishes until it has been able 
to produce them sumptuously in a battle and 
make good use of them to amaze the combat¬ 
ants and dispose the oracles in its favor. 

That is why each army keeps secret its 
work on its subsistence cuisines as well as the 
details of its wine and liquor provisions, which 
although not the special object of the struggle, 
contribute powerfully, when well chosen, to 
capturing votes. 

Before 7 o’clock the great tower of Baby¬ 
lon gives the signal for the oracles to depart for 
the camp; they arrive to cheers and take their 
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place in the jurors’ circle. They are served, ac¬ 
cording to the order of the series, the trial 
dishes of nine systems from one of the two 
lines. They taste very small portions of them, to 
avoid dulling their palates, and start to make 
their preliminary notes. No one has access to 
them except the heads of the Sibylline corps, 
who, stationed in the amphitheater, will ap¬ 
proach the circle and confer with the oracles 
when the system of their nation is served. 

It is unnecessary to add that the test batch 
served to the oracles is supported by items that 
can increase their appetites. In this tasting, 
which is only the prelude, everyone nervously 
observes the smallest signals from the oracles 
whose judgment will determine the gastro¬ 
nomic renown of many empires; in their note¬ 
books they enter their first impressions of the 
petits pates of each system, which they will 
judge more formally in the jury session that 
will be held in Babylon, where each variety will 
be reproduced. 

Now a provisional deliberation begins on 
the 9 systems of the pink army that have been 
tasted. It may well last for a half hour, and 
when the 18 systems are served to the council 
for the second time in the jury session, they 
will be presented in inverse order. The left 
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wing will be the first if the right had been the 
first presented in the trial. 

At eight o’clock the trial session is ended 
and the oracles file out into the encampment 
where breakfast is announced. Each table is 
set for 1 44 places, mixed from the 8 armies, 
and the pink army, as a unified body, begins 
with a salvo of 1,800,000 petits pates, two for 
each from the 9 systems. They are served 
throughout the meal. The ovens could not 
supply them successively without interrup¬ 
tion, as they had for the oracles’ session, at 
which only very small batches were served, a 
thousand for each system. 

During this breakfast each soldier of the 
blue army can discover the methods of his ad¬ 
versaries and their policies regarding the as¬ 
sortment of wines and cuisine. At this time, the 
leaders of the Sibylline corps convey useful ad¬ 
vice, traversing the ranks, guiding the inexperi¬ 
enced youth, and informing each in accordance 
with his temperament which dishes and wines 
are most likely to suit their digestion, in order 
to avoid anything that could diminish the ap¬ 
petite that the 8 armies must keep in a flourish¬ 
ing state for the entire period of combat. 

Each warrior, understanding the impor¬ 
tance of the struggle, thinks only of keeping 
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their stomach in healthy function during the 
battle days, avoiding everything that could 
weaken it for the many systems of petits pates 
that they must taste throughout the battle. This 
gastronomic wisdom would be impossible 
among our Civilized gourmets, who are all de¬ 
voted to excess, but it is easily learned by the 
Harmony armies for two reasons, because of 
the vigor of the Harmonians, who, provided 
with very strong stomachs, can [eat a great 
deal] but who are nonetheless moderated by 
the spirit of cabalistic rivalry that animates 
each of the combatants. 

Besides, I must repeat that here we are not 
referring to crude petites pates like ours, which 
are a jumble of butter, cheese, and eggs with 
leaden pastry. One couldn't eat 18 of those for 
breakfast without becoming exhausted, even if 
that were the only dish. The petites pates in a 
competition in Harmony will have delicate in¬ 
gredients, imbued with digestifs, seasoned with 
mixtures of preserves, greens, and aromatics, 
and will be prepared according to all the most 
refined methods. 

Let us add that each of the AA systems 
which enter the lists must be served in harmo¬ 
nized series, [with the number of dishes] 
tripled at least [to account for] degrees of bak- 
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mg, sugar, butter, preparations and lesser mat¬ 
ters; also, in tasting the system, one or two peo¬ 
ple will not thoughtlessly choose from 
centerpieces bearing the numbers 1 and 2 (sic). 

Each chooses from the centerpiece of that 
number those which are graded for the baking 
temperature or sweetness that suits them. Each 
person in Harmony is highly skilled in detect¬ 
ing these distinctions, which the cooks strictly 
observe in a battle over the thesis dish. Conse¬ 
quently, for each system of petites pates they 
will make at least 3 different pates and three 
types of fillings, creating 9 varieties that will 
also be distinguished by 3 baking tempera¬ 
tures, for 27 varieties in all, which will be iden¬ 
tified by the labels on each centerpiece. 

After the breakfast, there are no activities. 
There is no designated encounter until the 
council has tasted the battle line of the blue 
army, and then it will limit itself to hypothesiz¬ 
ing how properly to arrange these 9 systems in 
a regular gamut of 12 with pivots. While wait¬ 
ing, the pink army rests and the blue prepares 
its battery. 

It is at lunch, at one o’clock, that the 9 sys¬ 
tems of the blue army will be tasted; they are 
first served to the oracles in the jury circle, 
then to the two armies, to which the blue will 
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serve a volley of 1,800,000 petites pates in re¬ 
sponse to the battery of the pink army. 

In these 2 sessions the oracles have begun 
to understand the methods of each army, and 
the graduated suitability of the systems that 
each deploys in the line of battle. Returning to 
Babylon, they hold a tasting there, the 1st ses¬ 
sion of the council. Small batches of the 18 sys¬ 
tems sampled are reproduced for them, and 
they deliberate on the following three topics: 

1st One of the 2 armies offers in the ensem¬ 
ble of its 9 systems one series that is more regu¬ 
lar than that of the other, better adapted to 
gradations of temperament, and more appro¬ 
priate to serve as the nucleus of a series. 

2nd Would the series be more regular if it 
consisted of a average taken of the 2 armies? 

3rd Are the series both defective to the ex¬ 
tent that they must retain from them only a 
weak nucleus to be judged again along with the 
rest of the 28 systems which still must be tasted? 

From this deliberation a decision is reached 
that is at first summarily communicated by 
telegraph and an hour later published in a first 
bulletin. 

We will assume that the council has ac¬ 
cepted a strong nucleus for the series, consist¬ 
ing of 7 systems drawn from both the pink and 
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blue armies, with 3 at the center and 2 in each 
wing. Thus some of the 8 empires will be tri¬ 
umphant and have as many as 2 systems ac¬ 
cepted, while others will be disgraced, and 
perhaps all that they have brought to the line 
will be eliminated. That becomes the source of 
the action for the following day. 

The defeated will negotiate new offensive 
leagues and resume combat with new weapons. 
Assuming that of the 1 8 systems tested 7 are 
accepted, 6 remain in suspense, and 5 are re¬ 
jected, there will then remain in reserve an ag¬ 
gregate of 32 systems, the 26 that have not yet 
been produced and the 6 on which judgment 
has been suspended, that may be reproduced. 

A total of 32 systems can re-enter the lists, and 
in the battle that will follow, the 2 armies, pink 
and blue, however distinct they may be in the 2 
lines of the camp, will discover themselves 
mixed for the operations. 

Each of the 8 empires, based on their suc¬ 
cess or failure, will enter into alliances with 1, 

2, or 3 others. Or it may engage in a solitary at¬ 
tack if it sees an opportunity that favors it, if 
there are 1 or several systems that it has the 
power to drive out, in the center or wing of the 
line, in whole or in part. 

Let us imagine some of these attacks. 
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The 3 empires of Orinoco, Borneo and 
Osais, suffering from the 1st encounter in 
which none of their systems were accepted, 
have anticipated their disfavor by some [sign] 
of the oracles, and that evening, they settle on 
an attack on the entire line at breakfast the 
next day, with seven systems drawn from their 
reserves, to which is added an 8th proposed as 
a focus by Madagascar. 

At supper a coalition of these 3 empires 
brings to the 3 victors a challenge to evacuate 
the battlefield and insists that on the next day 
they taste fourteen hundred thousand attack 
petites pates of 7 systems of such numbers, 
plus 200,000 initiated by the Madagascar em¬ 
pire. The challenge is accompanied by the an¬ 
nouncement of an impressive apparatus of 
3,200,000 bottles of wines and liqueurs, of little 
known vintages, which had not been used in 
the 1st battle, and various newly created 
dishes, some of meat, some of confectionary, 
which have not been evaluated by any council. 

100,000 bottles of sparkling wine from the 
Tigris Coast, 

40,000 poultry stews, prepared by new 
methods, 

40,000 omelettes souffles, 

100,000 servings of punch, mixed accord- 
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mg to the standards of the Siam and Philadel¬ 
phia councils, etc. 

This challenge strikes the 3 victorious di¬ 
visions as astonishing; they begin to doubt 
their luck; bedtime comes and the victors re¬ 
tire, not without worries about the next day, 
while the vanquished work actively to reverse 
their defeats. 

The next day at 7 o’clock everything is 
ready for the new battles. The 3 attacking em¬ 
pires, full of confidence, were in high spirits as 
they made the batches and breakfast prepara¬ 
tions. The 2 empires of Ohio and Madagascar 
smile at this attack, by means of which they 
hope to rally, with the triumph of their A sys¬ 
tems remaining in suspense as a result of the 
1st battle, and everywhere they prepare with 
an equal eagerness. Great interests must clash 
at this meal. 

At 7 o’clock the Babylon tower gives the 
starting signal to the council, which comes to 
the amphitheater to proceed with the tasting of 
the 8 systems in the same order as on the previ¬ 
ous day. When the session finishes, at 8 o’clock, 
all the combatants are seated at the table and 
the service of the 1,600,000 petites pates of the 
attack line begins, but hardly has the breakfast 
begun when it is obvious that anxiety is spread- 
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mg among the victors of the day before. The ex¬ 
perts are so impressed with the new systems of 
petites pates, the judicious choice of wines and 
the excellence of the new dishes, that all the 
armies appear electrified by the delicacy of the 
feast. The oracles themselves can hardly hide 
their secret approval, and several of them, be¬ 
fore getting back into their carriages, declare 
that they have already digested the breakfast 
and would be ready to begin again. All the faces 
are radiant in the 3 armies that have made the 
attack, while the others, foreseeing a setback, 
concentrate on redeeming themselves and 
preparing well-directed blows for the tasting. 

Excited by these various impressions, the 
combatants rest from their military labors 
while awaiting the session of the council, which 
must perform the juried tasting at 11 o’clock. 

In the meantime, the leaders of the armies send 
messengers everywhere to forge contingent al¬ 
liances for the tasting, according to the result 
of the battle that each foresees. 

At noon the council session is terminated 
and the tower of Babylon confirms the general 
prediction by announcing that the line has been 
cut, its center fallen, 2 of its systems rejected, 
and one moved to the left wing. Of the 7 sys¬ 
tems in the breakfast battle the council accepts 
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A as a new center, moving one of the defeated 
centers to the left wing, and placing in sus¬ 
pense 3 others, along with the focus offered by 
Madagascar. It also holds in suspense, to be 
produced again, two systems from the over¬ 
thrown center. 

Because of this reversal, the new line con¬ 
sists of 1 0 systems, with A in the center, 3 in the 
left wing and 2 in the right wing. Soon the an¬ 
nouncement is made, just as the armies return 
for dinner, giving them the details of this mem¬ 
orable action, that is, of the intense debates 
that had led to the council’s decision. 

Immediately they agree on new arrange¬ 
ments for the tasting. The empires of the Nile 
and Tanais that made up the defeated center 
will employ all their resources and work to¬ 
gether to overthrow the 2 systems of the right 
wing and one of the left, and replace them 
with A of their own. The Oxus empire will 
supply 1 for the 5th in the new center, and 
Madagascar one to sustain the focus that is 
being held in suspense. Thus these empires A 
will bring six systems to the tasting, and this 
time Oxus and Madagascar find themselves al¬ 
lied with Nile and Ohio, which were their ene¬ 
mies at breakfast. (The wing to overturn is 
neither Nile's nor Ohio’s). 
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After dinner the combatants proceed with 
their preparations. The 2 empires of Nile and 
Ohio get ready to strike their great blow. It is 
the same with Madagascar, which, while con¬ 
tributing one system as a focus in the morning, 
has not made the same effort as the 3 victorious 
empires. Yet this time it has the possibility of 
having 2 foci triumph or placing one of the 2 in 
the wing. Here then 3 empires will draw from 
their arsenals wines held in reserve, precious 
munitions, and everything foretells that the en¬ 
counter will be passionate and that the tasting 
will be marked by important results. While 
waiting, the inactive armies, those that are only 
supporting the established line, go to the indus¬ 
trial session. There, they labor on the embank¬ 
ment of the river, or work on the public 
buildings which make up the capital. 

Announcement of the 
Arrival of the Crusaders 


round 5 o’clock the armies return to the 
camp and are readying themselves for 
Mi i the battle when a courier, coming from 
the upper Euphrates, causes a strange surprise. 
He announces that the army of the Occidental 
Crusaders, 75,000 strong, and thought to be 
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several days away, is advancing rapidly towards 
Babylon, benefitting from a favorable wind and 
a slight surge of the Euphrates that resulted 
from the thaws in Armenia. This army had em¬ 
barked 60 leagues above the capital on 300 flat- 
bottomed boats, and unless there is a headwind, 
can be expected to arrive the next morning. 

Meanwhile, the oracles arrive at the testing 
arena and proceed to the tasting of the six new 
systems; during their session, Babylon is given 
all the orders needed for the next day’s arrival 
of the Crusade. At six o’clock all the armies are 
seated at the table where they are served 
1,400,000 petites pates consecutively, prepared 
in accordance with the systems that are en¬ 
gaged in the battle. 

The session is sparkling and animated by 
the exquisite choice of every type of munitions. 
The combatants draw good omens from it, and 
just as they are rising from the table at 7 o’¬ 
clock, a second courier comes confirming the 
arrival of the Crusade, which is sailing down 
the river with the greatest speed. At the same 
time, they begin to receive various messages 
from neighboring Phalanxes, which, notified of 
this arrival and wishing to be present at the 
landing of these foreigners, and also to attend 
the historic battle of petites pates, are creating 
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visiting detachments to go to the camp below 
Babylon on the next day. 

The need to attend to the preparations 
forces the cancellation of the amorous sessions 
that had been planned for the interval between 
7 and 9 o’clock, and large cohorts from all the 
armies make their way to Babylon to remove 
from the warehouses and storerooms every¬ 
thing necessary for the reception. It is esti¬ 
mated that the Crusaders and the neighboring 
visitors on the next day will result in an in¬ 
crease of 100,000 people; during the night 
everything must be arranged to receive them 
with the appropriate magnificence. This is the 
goal of the first labors, between 7 and 9 o’¬ 
clock, while the envoys from the neighboring 
Phalanxes to the north announce one after an¬ 
other [the dispatch of] their detachments and 
the approach of the Crusaders. 

The first concern of the general staff is to 
send 3 columns to dram three of the nearby 
reservoirs. They take in 50,000 large fish and 
an enormous mass of small fry. At the same 
time, the butchers and poulterers of Babylon 
are advised to deliver their reserves. The ware¬ 
houses are presented with credit from the 8 
empires, to obtain the immediate delivery of a 
million bottles of the finest wine, and an assort- 
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ment of liquor and confections. Couriers are 
sent everywhere to double the casks of dairy 
products which will be sent, and to hasten the 
arrival of nearby convoys. All the kitchens of 
Babylon and the various camps are busy for 
the whole night, and all the storehouses hasten 
to make the deposits of munitions. 

Meanwhile, at 9 o’clock the decision of the 
council is made known. It is announced that the 
right wing has been broken, beaten back by the 
2 empires of the Nile and Tanais, and that one 
system remains sandwiched between 2 of theirs. 
One of the systems on the left is blocked by the 
3rd of those that the empires have presented, 
and that their 4th is in abeyance for admission to 
the right. The empires of Oxus and Madagascar 
have had complete success. Oxus has inserted in 
the center the system it has proposed as a 5th, 
and Madagascar has obtained the provisional ad¬ 
mission of one of the 2 that it proposed as foci. 

After these events, there remain, counting 
a few about which the judges remain unde¬ 
cided and some blockades, 27 systems to put 
on the line, and the general staff, after various 
cabals, ends with a line of 6 empires. Consider¬ 
ing that the moment has come to strike some 
decisive blows, and that it is important to dis¬ 
play themselves majestically before the 
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renowned hosts which will arrive, they decide 
that tomorrow they will bear in the line of bat¬ 
tle an entire octave of 12 systems and 2 foci, 14 
in all. The system on the left holds one of those 
already accepted in a blockade, and that one 
must be prepared again for a final judgment. 

In order to prevent confusion from stop¬ 
pages it is decided, considering all the work to 
be done for the next day, that only the armies at 
the center of that new line will be served, for 
which it will be necessary to prepare 300,000 
petites pates of each system, given the increase 
in guests. But it is agreed to serve 6,000 per sys¬ 
tem of the entire line to the Fathers of the coun¬ 
cil and the staffs of the army and the crusade. 

The preparations having been made in 
Babylon, and the wagons loaded, all the legions 
that are not required to spend the night return 
early to get some rest, so they can be on their 
feet at 3 o’clock in the morning. 

I have no intention of going any further in 
the description of these gastronomic battles. 

We have seen enough of how the council devel¬ 
ops its decisions, tests each system, repeats 
some, and eliminates others. We have seen how 
an empire which loses one or more systems in¬ 
troduces its reserves, and allies itself with the 
vanquished from which it hopes for some ad- 
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vantage. And we have seen how the council 
employs all just measures, even that of the 
blockade, which requires the reproduction of 
two systems between which they hesitate and 
which, in this case, having already been tasted 
by the armies, will only be prepared in small 
batches for the council. The mechanism of this 
sort of battle is certain enough that I will limit 
myself to enunciating some results relative to 
the omnimode development of the passions. I 
will combine it with the episode of the crusade 
in order to be able to examine infinitesimal om- 
nimode maneuvers of three sorts at once, in in¬ 
dustry, love and gastronomy. The 
demonstration will be better able to reach 
everyone, and more free from these dogmatic 
forms, which are so sterile when there is no 
episodic application attached to them. I regret 
that the limits of this work do not permit me to 
place such applications in each section. 

Arrival of the F akirist Crusade 
of the Pious Cobblers of the West 

o many ridiculous crusades have devas- 
^^.tated the globe under religious pretexts, 
'■TSS^but we are going to stage one which will 
be religious in the true sense and effectively 
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practice the virtues of which our Christian cru¬ 
saders bore only the mask. 

Let us transport ourselves to the era when, 
after several generations, Harmony will be 
fully established. 

There will remain a mass of stains on old 
Europe, seat of modern civilization. First 
among these will be the reproach of having 
lacked social genius, allowing the fine seeds 
which Greece had bequeathed us to wither and 
miscarry. Europe has allowed that heritage to 
be bastardized without rising a single rung on 
the social ladder. A more shameful stain, al¬ 
though an error of shorter duration, is to have 
wasted an entire century after Newton before 
developing the precious calculus of attraction, 
the seed of which he had given. Among the nu¬ 
merous blots on that modern Civilization, we 
will also count the crusades, a folly of an ex¬ 
traordinary sort, the absurdity of which we can 
easily grasp. It would be as if we saw some 
Barbarians come among us to pillage, sack, and 
massacre, under the pretext of saving our souls 
and finding relics. The Vandals and Saracens 
did not display so much madness; they frankly 
declared themselves conquerors, pillaging ac¬ 
cording to the right of war. Only Civilization 
could think of leaving fertile countries in order 
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to go ravage poor ones in the name of Religion. 
That will be one of the stains which, in the era 
of Harmony, will weigh on old Europe; the en¬ 
tire globe will reproach it for its long miseries. 

I suppose then that in order to wash the 
stain from the religious crusades, the Latin Cae¬ 
sarea, the 5 empires of France, Germany, Eng¬ 
land, Spam, and Italy, have resolved to send to 
the Orient a crusade that is expiatory and sin¬ 
cerely religious, by the standards of Harmony. 
Informed that a splendid gathering of 32 em¬ 
pires will take place on the Euphrates, in the 
places where our superstitious gangs have so 
often imposed on Europe a plague of madness, 
the five Latin empires consider sending as repa¬ 
ration a body more remarkable than the ordi¬ 
nary armies, a troop of composite fakirism, a 
fakirat in industry and religion whose mission 
will be to visit the principal gatherings of the 32 
armies in order to practice the truly useful 
virtues, namely humility and devotion in indus¬ 
try, charity and odahscat in love. 

The Choice of Crusaders 

|j«jpJ|he Latin Caesarea has been the strictest 
if in its choice of the crusaders. Although 
| jggi each army is allowed to send at least 2 or 
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3 couples from each Tourbillon, these 5 em¬ 
pires have only accepted one individual per 
Tourbillon, which gives a total of 80,000, with 
as many men as women, for the assembly of 
the 5 empires and a few thousand auxiliaries 
from neighboring empires, Poland, Hungary, 
and Scandinavia. 

Admission into that elite army has been 
the object of the greatest intrigues; and those 
selected have been subjected to the harshest 
conditions. It is an army of Gods in charity 
and industry; they have taken the most solemn 
oaths 8 to wash the West of the stain which 
weighs on it and to atone for the ravages and 
apparitions of superstition with the trophies of 
a useful, truly religious crusade. Their func¬ 
tion is first of all, as an industrial fakirat, to 
practice all the branches of industry that are 
considered subordinate and dishonorable 
among us. They adopt one trade in particular 
that will mark their character. They bear the 
title of pious cobblers, as opposed to that of 
valiant knights which only brings to mind 
memories of useless massacre. 

Consequently Europe has demanded that at 
least half of the crusaders, male and female, are 

8 Note by Fourier: the oath is not obligatory in Har¬ 
mony but its observance is a point of honor. 
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expert in the repair of old shoes, an expertise 
which is in Harmony one of the attributes of 
youth. All the Little Hordes have practiced this 
trade, and even all the monarchs, if they have 
been members of the Little Hordes, have, in 
their childhood, worked at cobbling and boot- 
scraping, and other functions which are trivial 
for us, but are considered religious in Harmony 
for the very reason that they have little or noth¬ 
ing attractive about them. Thus the crusaders 
will have, as a pivotal branch of industry in all 
the armies that they visit, the function of mend¬ 
ing boots and shoes without charge as a sign of 
fakirat or devotion, and fulfilling with ardor all 
the subordinate functions. This will in no way 
prevent them from shining in all the branches of 
the sciences and arts in which the most distin¬ 
guished students are enrolled, notably in cook¬ 
ery, where the most expert chefs are appointed 
to direct them. They are nearly all young people, 
in order to give prestige to the amorous fakirat 
which is the second role of the expedition. And 
in order to justify the title of pious cobblers, the 
crusade must offer itself entirely at each stop to 
the choirs of Reverends and Venerables of both 
sexes, and lavish upon them the caresses of the 
superb youths enlisted in this expedition for the 
double fakirat of love and industry. 
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The Actions of the Crusaders 

|^ipj|he detachments of the crusade, divided 
fpl 1 ) among different ports, are reunited at 
■”i Carthage, from whence they visit Sidon 
and Jaffa; they have marked their first stop 
there, not by the useless monuments, like the 
Tower of Babel or the Column of Boulogne, 
but by some useful labors in the ports and 
some feats of gastronomy and fakiric love. 
From there they have gone as a group to 
Jerusalem and have begun by recovering with 
good soil and plantations that Calvary where 
Christians come to recite paternosters. In 
three days they have made it a fertile moun¬ 
tain, and in the eyes of the Phoenicians this 
prize has been the most brilliant omen of the 
exploits of the crusade which, at this stop, as 
at all of them, must end by spreading them¬ 
selves for two days in the surrounding Pha¬ 
lansteries and dedicating one of the two 2 
days to the pleasures of the Reverends and 
Venerables of both sexes. 

Thus their religion consists of providing 
the useful and pleasant to these lands, which 
our stupid piety has brought only ravages and 
superstition. In the course of their march 
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through Damascus and Palmyra 9 they have 
gained a tremendous renown all along their 
route. Imagine the enthusiasm of each region 
for welcoming 80,000 young men and women 
who will bid on the ordinary functions of the 
armies, and take on everywhere the labors that 
have been put off because of their unattractive¬ 
ness. They dispatch spies to inform them of 
these labors, then take them over, and carry 
them out on their arrival, flooding each Tour- 
billon with beautiful youth in the service of 
their elders. 

Approaching the Euphrates, the banks of 
which are occupied by the 32 armies, the cru¬ 
sade must propose to them an industrial coali¬ 
tion, a battle in shoe-repair which has been 
accepted and will take place near Nineveh. To 
that end, those of the 32 empires who have 
rightful claims in shoe-repair, send some 
columns of their most skillful cobblers to the 
labors at Nineveh on the Tigris, and they await 

9 Note by Fourier: Palmyra is presently a desert. It 
will no longer be so in Harmony. She will labor 
to fix and forest the sands; she will succeed in a 
century through the effects of the lunar clavier, 
which will bring periodic rains in all places and 
put an end to the droughts from which the 
deserts of sand grow. 
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the divisions of the 7 empires which have 
agreed to the coalition and who must give bat¬ 
tle to the crusaders. In the armies and regions 
that they have already visited, they have gath¬ 
ered 300,000 pairs of shoes that are old, be¬ 
yond hope, and discarded. They have stamped 
them on the inside with the name of the owner, 
boasting that they will present them in a serv¬ 
iceable state, restoring them in front of the 
armies gathered at Nineveh. 

That respectable convoy of cobblers 
marches after this baggage with great pomp 
and sees to its loading in the most beautiful of 
their boats — for that baggage is the weapon 
they will rely on to earn the palms of true glory. 

Bah! Glory in shoe-repair, the Civilized 
will say. I was expecting that foolish reply. But 
what fruits have they reaped from the trophies 
of St-Louis and Bonaparte, who have led some 
immense armies into far off lands, only to 
squander them there after having ravaged the 
country and made themselves loathed. There 
are palms in Harmony only for the armies 
which have brought pleasant and useful things 
to the regions visited. It is up to these regions 
to judge the merit of the armies that they re¬ 
ceive. It will be said that is only fair. But 
couldn’t you distinguish your crusade in some 
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way other than cobbling? It is like the prize 
for the petites pates. It has a burlesque glory, 
contrived to tempt more than one reader. But 
what is the glory of mending old shoes, of a 
crusade trailing along after a loaded boat that 
must stink up the whole fleet! Why choose 
these revolting scenes, when there are so many 
others to choose from? You do want to imitate 
the ignorant poet, who from so many heroes 
chose Childebrand? 

These are the objections of superficial 
readers who have forgotten the essential part 
of theory. I refer them to the 5th section, and 
the note on the Little Hordes, who are devoted 
by religion to repugnant labors. They are the 
most distinguished industrial body for that rea¬ 
son. They function as the pivot of the politics 
of attraction, since by bestowing attraction and 
glory on the most repugnant service, they be¬ 
stow it as a result on all the less difficult labors. 
Now, if the crusade comes to distinguish itself 
by a double fakirat in industry and love, it 
would be contradictory for it to take for its 
banner an attractive industry, or one of average 
attraction, like the building work which occu¬ 
pies the 32 armies. The crusade must choose 
the distasteful branches — shoe repair, kitchen 
help, sewer cleaning, etc.—yet mustn’t shoe re- 
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pair, a very useful industry (especially to those 
who wear expensive boots), be subject, like 
every industry, to an infinitesimal struggle 
which aims to pit the entire globe in competi¬ 
tion, in order to determine the systematic gra¬ 
dations of the best methods in each function? 

Thus reasons the politics of Harmony. It 
finds noble and grand the precaution which 
saves a match. I have shown its immense ad¬ 
vantages [ ] an even greater reason [ ] who 
saves and restores boots, which are extremely 
costly things. Our politicians already know 
that there are no small economies in a great 
empire, and they will be even greater in Har¬ 
mony, which will be one single state with A bil¬ 
lion inhabitants. 

If we would weigh these arguments: 1) the 
attraction with which it is necessary to inocu¬ 
late repugnant service; 2) the advantages of the 
economy of the infinitely small in general asso¬ 
ciation; 3) the need for infinitesimal struggle in 
each branch of industry, then we would cure 
ourselves of the habit of joking about battles 
and prizes in shoe repair. I have chosen this 
branch by design to confront civilized preju¬ 
dices head-on and to show how senseless they 
become when we pit them against reason. 
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Besides, are the Civilized in a position to 
joke about the apparent absurdities of Har¬ 
mony? Can’t we constantly blame them for ab¬ 
surdities of the same sort, which are really 
disgraceful for them? If they banter about my 
battle of shoe repair, I will counter with their 
battle in which Samson slew a thousand 
Philistines with the jawbone of an ass; at least 
the 300,000 pairs of old shoes hauled by my 
crusade will kill no one and will do good for 
300,000 individuals. What good sense can we 
expect from you, you century which speaks of 
the perfectibility of reason, when you have 
trained poets to spread everywhere these tales 
which claim that one lout killed a thousand sol¬ 
diers with the jaw-bone of an ass. Mythology 
also tells tales, but it makes them clever and ac¬ 
ceptable. Let us continue with the crusade. 

Arrival of the Crusade. 

Its Entry into the Camp. 


^jremendous preparations have been made 
m [) during the night and, beginning at 3 o - 
■Sa clock in the morning, the great bell of 
Babylon sees triple ranks of chariots leave from 
each gate of Babylon. Advancing by torchlight, 
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they bring convoys of dishes and food, crates 
of wines and liqueurs, extra provisions for an 
extra 100,000 guests. From another gate exit 
legions of bearers who bring on litters the ca¬ 
sual objects, the products of the kitchens, the 
confections and trunks of fruit and cold dishes 
prepared since the day before. From a 3rd gate 
leaves a [ ] of 30,000 pages from the Empire of 
Euphrates who go [ ]. 

The camps work with the same activity. 
Before 4 o’clock places are set for 300,000 peo¬ 
ple and we see on all sides pyramids of fowls, 
fish, salt meat and pastries, altars loaded with 
assorted wines, and others stocked with con¬ 
fections and cremes sucrees of various flavors. 
Here, legions twirl the cranks of thousands of 
ice-cream makers; there, other legions prepare 
the punches and centerpieces for liqueurs and 
other beverages. Loads of flowers trim the 
hams and baskets of fruit. 

The cooks on duty work diligently on the 
soups and hot dishes. At 4:30 the fleet of the 
pious cobbler crusaders appears on the upper 
Euphrates and soon the center of the river is 
covered for a long distance with the rows of 
beacons that are placed high on their masts. 
They reach the spacious landings and the 
tower of Babylon gives the signal with 3 jets of 
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flame, after which it launches magnificent fire¬ 
works which end with a flaming shoe at the 
bottom of which we read the legend: Long live 
the pious cobblers! The battle-ovens are pre¬ 
pared to spew forth torrents of petits pates and 
everything promises that the combat will be en¬ 
gaged with an unequaled enthusiasm along the 
full extent of the line. 

The country appears covered with torches. 
The columns spread all over the uplands and at 
5 o’clock they come by every road down to the 
line of camps. 

The Gavaliy of the Crusaders. 

jyjpjjhe Fathers of the Council arrive early to 
enjoy the brilliant spectacle that is being 
Si prepared. Finally, the day dawns and the 
crusaders approach: their brilliant cavalry, 
6,000 members strong, passes rapidly between 
the lines of the 6 armies and they hand over 
their horses to 4,000 Babylonian pages who 
lead them to the parks nearby. At the same 
time their infantry appears from all sides and 
spreads through all the camps. Each competes 
for the advantage in choosing a male or female 
cobbler, while the crusade and the armies min¬ 
gle fraternally. A superb column of cavalry is 
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seen arriving, led by the leaders of the crusade. 
They approach the headquarters of the bel¬ 
ligerent armies, and they place themselves, to¬ 
gether with their escort, before the general 
staff, so that the presents offered by the cru¬ 
sade can file past. They are composed of 3 divi¬ 
sions which dismount and advance. 

The Fakirs and Fakiresses 

|rrj| he first division is composed of 800 
m ) faquiresses and faquirs presented as odal- 
■B"i lsques to the Reverends of both sexes who 
make up the council, and to the regency of Baby¬ 
lon. This cohort is dressed in the most romantic 
costumes; the women have one breast bared and 
their gowns hitched up at mid-thigh with a clasp. 


The Confectioners and Confectionesses 


|YjpJ|he second consists of 1200 confectioners 
Jplj! and confectionesses from each of the 5 
Si empires and is enlisted to disclose to the 
Fathers of the council and to the armies the 
sorts of petits pates most renowned in the 5 
empires of the Occident. 
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The Odaliscs and Odalisques 

|rrj|he third is formed of 1500 odalis and 
m j) odahses (sic) offered to the chiefs of the 
S general staff and the sibylline corps. All 
the generals and sibyls smile at the brilliant 
youth which is destined for them, and pay 
homage to the gallantry of these noble Cru¬ 
saders of the Old Shoe. 

Then the trumpets and horns sound the 
banns and 5 couples advance, carrying the 
banners of the 5 Latin empires, followed by 
the great Banneret and Bannerette, ahead of 
whom are borne the 2 war-banners of the 
crusade, topped with gilded figurines of old 
shoes. They place themselves, with their es¬ 
cort, before the grand marshal and the mar¬ 
shalless. The grand Banneret speaking first, 
proclaims through a herald: the illustrious 
belligerent armies, in the name of industrial 
unity, are invited to gather and entrust to the 
crusaders all their old shoes and boots con¬ 
sidered to be unusable, in order to see them 
restored without delay through the effort of 
the crusaders. Then the grand Bannerette in 
the name of amorous unity proclaims by a 
herald to all the Venerables and Reverends of 
the district of Babylon, that all the young 
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people of the crusade have offered themselves 
as an odahscat and that they may, beginning 
the next day, have at their disposal for a day 
such crusaders, of either sex, as it pleases 
them to choose. 

This noble devotion is greeted by univer¬ 
sal [approval]. People approach from all sides 
and, after a few minutes given to pleasantries, 
the belligerent armies set themselves to work 
finishing the preparations for breakfast. The 
crusaders declare that they will not remain 
idle spectators to the preparations for that 
memorable day and they want to prove that 
they are as good with a dish towel as an old 
shoe, and that no sort of useful glory is for¬ 
eign to them. Right away, they arm them¬ 
selves like the legionnaires with kitchen 
aprons and [join] in the various labors with a 
dexterity which inspires general admiration. 
All the preparations for the combat are rap¬ 
idly completed and at 7 o’clock a carillon an¬ 
nounces the opening of the trial session where 
the fathers will be served the whole line of at¬ 
tack, the 12 batches of the gamut and one for 
focus; in the course of that 1st tasting the ora¬ 
cles express opinions so varied that no one 
can predict the victor. By common agreement 
all debate on the great interests of that war, 
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the movements of which have not been fol¬ 
lowed by the crusaders, is deferred, and they 
are only occupied with the brilliant meal, the 
appearance of which inspires everyone. 

During the council session preparations 
are made on all sides. Some prepare punches, 
cordials, and salt meat, and other light soups, 
lemonades and orangeades. Finally, the signal 
is given on the hour by a 1st salvo of 600,000 
petits pates. The 300,000 guests arm them¬ 
selves with 300,000 bottles of sparkling wine 
from the banks of the Tigris. All the corks are 
loosened, and at the moment when the tower of 
Babylon give the signal for the army to fire, the 
300,000 corks fire at once and their tremen¬ 
dous retort produces a din that resounds from 
the hollows of the neighboring mountains. 

They are seated, and attack the stately struc¬ 
ture from all sides, and all the legions perform 
feats of appetite. One notes, above all, the mag¬ 
nanimous Pantagruel, grand [ ] ]0 of the cru¬ 
sade and the mightiest eater in the world. 

After the first passion subsides, the conver¬ 
sation settles on wisdom or gastronomy, and 
everyone admires the depth and erudition of 


10 Illegible word. 
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the young crusaders, their judicious disserta¬ 
tions on the dishes and wines, and the keenness 
with which they critique the preparations of 
the chefs of the Orient. The veterans of the 
Sibylline Corps declare that they see them not 
as students but as Nestors of wisdom, pillars of 
true philosophy, and that the most celebrated 
nations have cause for alarm if all the youth of 
the 5 Latin empires equaled the perfection that 
shines in that crusade of cobbler-philosophers. 

Meanwhile, in addition to the 1st broad¬ 
side, 120,000 petits pates have been served, 
which have been the object of the most learned 
debates, as the center of the new line of attack 
and, the first act being finished, all the guests 
rise for a moment in order to facilitate the 
changing of service 11 while the tables are cov¬ 
ered with desserts and light dishes. 

At that moment a swarm of Little Hordes 
arrive (12 Hordes) from the neighborhood, 

11 (Fourier’s note).This is a much wiser custom than 
that of the Civilized, who once seated at the 
table have a mania for remaining glued to their 
seats, when it would be as agreeable for the 
guests, and as convenient for the servers, to 
pause standing between courses, particularly in 
the crowded tables where one is squeezed to 
the point of being numb or in a state of nervous 
irritation after half an hour. 
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gathered to pay tribute to the magnanimous 
Pantagruel, Archi [ ] 12 de [ ] of Europe and 
designated by the Rascals of all the empires to 
be promoted the following year to the rank of 
Proto, supreme [ ] of the Argot of the world. 
The Little Hordes, after having offered Panta¬ 
gruel the crown of oak, reveal a brilliant monu¬ 
ment that their cavalry surrounds and of which 
they make a present to the crusade. It is two 
enormous croquantes, 13 faithfully representing 
the ancient temple of Jerusalem with its towers 
and fortifications. One of the two croquantes is 
carried to a nearby mound prepared for that 
purpose and A pieces of light artillery are 
pointed at it, which shatter it. The debris from 
the fortress, gathered with care, is served to the 
leaders of the crusade and to those at the tables 
nearby. The second remains for the armies to 
admire before it is eaten. 

The Little Hordes go to a table which is 
prepared for them, where they receive the suc¬ 
cessive visits of various Coeres and CoeressesH 
of the crusade, and at which they announce a 
general visit of the Little Hordes of the 

12 Illegible word. 

15 A kind of crunchy candy or cookie, often made 
with almonds. — EDITORS. 

•4 Guardians of the Little Hordes. 
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province for the following day. I say the suc¬ 
cessive visits, since in Harmony some places at 
all the tables are reserved for wanderers who 
seat themselves for a moment and then make 
space for others without considering them¬ 
selves, as we do, prisoners at the table where 
they are seated. We make fun of the excessive 
politeness of the Chinese, ours is hardly less 
cumbersome. Moreover, the conversation turns 
to many things, particularly with the guests 
from distant places that one will talk to in these 
standing interludes, and the second session will 
be more lively. When the Civilized boast of re¬ 
finement they do not even know.... 15 

After the siege of the sugary citadel they 
return to the table with a new enthusiasm; 
they admire the masterpieces of the local con¬ 
fectioners and gardeners, and soon, their spir¬ 
its being electrified by the excellence of the 
wines, the conversation turns to the charms of 
virtue, or charm of the loves of high degree. 
The spirits livening gradually, a general bac¬ 
chanal is proposed and the fathers of the 
council, in order to cooperate in the festival, 
declare that they will relinquish the first fruits 
of the odalisques, generously ceding the first 
use to the Bacchanal — except for a short ses- 

15 The text is interrupted here. 
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sion for compensation. The same unselfish¬ 
ness is displayed on the part of leaders of the 
army, and already everyone thinks of leading 
the crusade to the nearby park, in order to 
hold that confused orgy, nearly the only one 
practicable in a meeting of armies, when 
Urgele, Grande Pontife of the crusade, offers 
a more attractive thought and proposes an 
omnigamy or series of amorous manias dis¬ 
tributed by divisions. At first everyone raises 
the difficulty of forming the rankings without 
the intervention of a Minister of Love, and 
without the proper tables, but Urgele pro¬ 
vides them. She had distributed all her troops 
for the landing, in divisions, in triple cohorts, 
over the two wings and the center. The cru¬ 
sade, upon arriving, approaches the 3 divi¬ 
sions of the line in that order. It remains then 
to arrange the armies in the same order, and 
to manage this on the spur of the moment, the 
crusade, during its voyage, has prepared some 
placards raised 8 feet high with the distinct, 
emblematic sign of each corporation. By these 
signs each can judge instantly where they 
should go to in order to find those with identi¬ 
cal or corresponding amorous manias. 
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The Sympathetic Unions 

^Jhe surprise is great among the fathers 
4 ) and mothers of the council who will all 
"Sbi find, as if by magic, sympathetic partners 
among the corps of the odahscat, which they 
believed they had given up. Urgele, via an 
emissary, has provided in advance a table of 
the amorous manias of the council and had dis¬ 
tributed her odahscat in the same proportion, 
so that 30 fathers of the sect of the flagelles (or 
passive mama) find at their disposal 30 odal¬ 
isques of the sect of the flagellants (the active 
mania), and likewise with the others. In a few 
moments all the armies will find themselves 
matched as if by magic with the corresponding 
mama; the skill of the illustrious Pontife Urgele 
and her minister, who has so ably dealt with 
this complicated distribution, is praised to the 
skies. Everyone takes it as an omen of her ele¬ 
vation to the supreme pontificate of the world, 
and all the armies, drunk with enthusiasm and 
[ ] will go up to the divided camps and secret 
salons (the upper floors of the tents) in order 
to seal in amorous sessions bonds already tied 
by friendship and admiration. 
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Bizarre Practices 

l y r*Sj^e will pass over the details of that 
session, and while we wait for the 
crusaders to come down and take 
refreshments, I should perhaps inform the 
reader of the findings, long since promised, 
about these seemingly bizarre customs and their 
connection with the problem of universally 
uniting the passions—and especially the pri¬ 
mordial passions, love and tactihsm—with 
honor and gastronomy. It appeared necessary 
to me first to give a summary, an outline of the 
rest of the session of the crusaders. That will be 
the subject of a very short chapter, following 
which I will pass immediately to the conclusion. 

Notice that the selection of sensual manias 
would give a cynical tinge to this [illegible 
word], and the spiritual or mixed [manias] 
would have dragged the reader into fine details 
of sentiment hardly within the reach of the 
mass of readers, who are forced to settle for the 
sensual type within the reach of all, from which 
the enthusiasts could conclude concerning the 
application to the sentimental manias. 

16 The text here trails off into isolated notes, hardly 
legible or intelligible: “... [ ] Battle-kitchen, 3 at 
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Continuation of the 2nd Day of the Battle 

hey leave the orgy and all the companies 
are well pleased by the lovely morning. 
Everyone thinks that the crusade will 
make its entrance into Babylon, but other 
arrangements have been made, and after the 
refreshments all the crusaders, at a given sig¬ 
nal, race to the baggage carts; they pull from 
them worn garb, and, in an instant, all their 
finery is removed and the whole crusade, men 
and women, dons gray cassocks and trousers. 

The surprise is great, and everyone asks 
the crusaders if they want to enter Babylon 
disguised in this humble get-up. "No,” they 
reply, "but we do not want to enter into the 
capital of the Empire of Euphrates before we 
have done anything for it.” “Well, haven’t you 
done enough,” they are asked, “with all the 
labors you have done since your arrival at Tyre 
and Jaffa?” “We have,” they say, "done noth¬ 
ing for your army, Babylon, whose gracious re- 

a distance of 1/4 leagues, all three subdivided 
into 3 corps [ ] town in caravanserai signals, 
speaking to the whole army at once [ ] service 
in 2 broadsides 400,000 or 600,000. [ ] practice 
of the armies in gastronomy as non-theoiy.” 
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ception deserves our gratitude so much." At 
this, the crusaders, keeping their intentions se¬ 
cret, make their way as a group towards the 
gates of Babylon, from which 200 chariots are 
seen to depart, loaded with tools of all sorts, 
and enough carts for dredging to distribute 
among the crusaders, who have formed them¬ 
selves into 2 lines along the boulevards. 

Their secret envoys have obtained from the 
Regency a list of urgent work to be done around 
the city. From this list they had chosen the most 
repulsive tasks: the dredging of a vast sewer that 
serves the camps and the upper parts of the city. 
That envoy not only demanded the concession of 
that labor to the crusaders, but also secrecy with 
regard to the agreement, conditions without 
which the crusaders would have refused to go to 
Babylon and would have headed straight to Nin¬ 
eveh. Megahse, head of the regency, had to go 
along with the honorable plans of the crusaders, 
and everything has been prepared in the city so 
that, at the end of breakfast, they may take up 
that difficult and repugnant labor. The sewers of 
the camps and the upper city have not been 
cleaned for a long time, and it was expected that 
the 8 armies gathered would allocate this work to 
the victors, who should have carried it out within 
A days of the battle’s conclusion. 
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You can imagine the resistance of the armies 
when they realize the intentions of the cru¬ 
saders, and the reproaches they address to Me- 
galise, who calms them by informing them that, 
without that concession, they would have had to 
do without the favors of the crusaders. Remon¬ 
strances become useless and the crusaders, tak¬ 
ing hold of the 200 chariots of tools, clear the 
whole length of the sewer in no time at all. Some 
proceed with the dredging, while others attend 
to the repair of the public roads and the aque¬ 
duct. Their session lasts two hours, during 
which time the men and women accomplish 
marvels of industry. The army, which would 
have liked to be associated in their labors, does 
not get the chance, the crusade finding itself suf¬ 
ficient to accomplish all the work. 

The army returns in embarrassment to its 
camps and, as it has no battle-work until the 
next bulletin from the council, it occupies itself 
with repairing the tents which are worn in var¬ 
ious places, and preparing supper. 

We will no longer follow the council or 
the 8 armies in the operations, juries and bul¬ 
letins of the war of petits pates. This [descrip¬ 
tion] is enough to understand this sort of 
struggle, which can easily prolong a battle for 
A or 5 days. We have reached the 3rd day, and 
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nothing is final. A line of 13 systems is pre¬ 
sented against one of 11 systems which have 
already been accepted. It would still be neces¬ 
sary to account for the unproduced reserves; 
but I think it prudent to end with this great 
quarrel, on which the renown of so many em¬ 
pires with regard to the petits pates will de¬ 
pend, and not make the reader drink the 
chalice to the lees. 

The council being obliged to sample the pe¬ 
tits pates as long as new systems remain, not 
being able to completely sample the numerous 
lines, or to hold more than 2 sessions per day, 
because of the time employed mixing the 
dough, will just bring us to the conclusion of 
the 5th day. But let us skip over the details of 
that memorable battle, the events of which will 
resound throughout the world and will be for 
all the nations that are friends of wisdom (gas¬ 
tronomic hygiene) a guide to the orthodox 
gamut of petits pates, assorted according to the 
12 simple temperaments and the foci. 

We will also cut short our account of the 
works and deeds of the crusade, which, having 
begun so amiably, well deserves that we not 
lose sight of it, all the better to meet it again in 
3rd book when it has accomplished its fakiric 
tour among the 32 armies. 
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It is one o’clock when the crusade has ac¬ 
complished its work of dredging and repair. It 
returns to the camp to dine; during its absence 
various crusaders, remaining with the baggage, 
have been busy with the gathering and marking 
of old shoes and boots, which have been handed 
in by the armies and whose repair will be the ob¬ 
ject of an evening session, except for those 
which, because of the difficulties to be overcome, 
will be judged worthy of being transported in 
order to figure in the battle of Nineveh and of as¬ 
suring some trophies there to their restorers. 

The Offering of the Odaliscat 
and the Bacchanal 


y^FV. fter dinner, the odaliscs and odal- 
palm lsques offer themselves to those to 
whom they are promised, the others 
voting for a general bacchanal, which takes 
place in the park near the camps and which is 
more pleasant than it would have been at the 
start, as the participants know each other bet¬ 
ter. At the return of the [lovers?] the cru¬ 
saders hold an industrial session in shoe 


repair from 3 to 5 o’clock, and then at 5 the 
crusade dons its parade clothes and sets off to 
make its entry into Babylon. 
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At 6 o’clock they are established in the 
various caravanserais and at 7 o’clock they 
will rehearse the various spectacles, tragedies, 
comedies, operas and ballets that they must 
perform the following day in the capital. 

With whom will they sleep? That doesn’t 
matter to us. Our object is not to recount ro¬ 
mantic anecdotes, but only to describe in 
each branch of these new customs that which 
is strictly necessary to the understanding of 
the mechanism of Harmony. It is enough for 
our purposes to observe the inverse omniga- 
mous orgy, which began after breakfast. 
Moreover, in order to make a critical com¬ 
parison with Civilization, let us observe that 
the crusaders will enjoy love very moderately 
during the night. They take it easy in Har¬ 
mony. The excesses of sensual pleasure, so 
admired in civilization, are considered 
shameful and ridiculous in Harmony. Now, 
the crusaders, who have gallant tasks ahead 
of them and who have enjoyed themselves 
enough, will not also dedicate the night to 
lovemaking as the Civilized do, always exag¬ 
gerating every enjoyment. Only the corps of 
odahscs owes the night to its possessors if it 
is asked of them. 
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Concerning the Odalisc for 24 Hours 

|yj_rjhe next day, after having made the par- 
mi) cours 17 of the museums and curiosities 
"BB of the capital, they will have a visit from 
the Little Hordes of the province and, after 
dinner, a visit from the little bands. During 
the day they will engage in some industrial 
sessions. In the evening they will perform 
their spectacle, and then perform an orgy with 
the Babylonians. 

The following day, they will be dispersed 
throughout the Tourbillons of the province 
where their first fruits, in conformity to the 
fakiric statutes, and the wishes of the crusade, 
will be offered to the Reverends and Venerables. 

On their return, the war of the petits pates 
will be ended. The victorious empires having 
been made known and proclaimed to the entire 
world, and the orthodox gamut well estab¬ 
lished, the crusaders must spend one day in 

17 On the notion of parcours, Hugh Doherty ex¬ 
plained that the distributive passions are "ele¬ 
vated, according to Fourier, by a rapid 
succession of different shades of pleasure and 
variety, grafted on the principal pleasure of a 
special function or occurrence...” — EDITORS. 
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practical instruction on the preparation of the 
gamut of petits pates, and other dishes in 
which the 8 armies excel, in order to be able to 
bring back to their homelands original insights 
drawn straight from the source. They owe 
those armies one day of experimental lessons 
on the most renowned dishes of the 5 empires, 
and then, after a closing feast, the crusade will 
leave for Nineveh. 

They give similar battles in the places con¬ 
venient for gatherings and provisioning, like 
Babylon, Baghdad, and Nineveh. Perhaps the 
following week battle will be given in Babylon 
over waffles or whipped cream. Each of the 8 
armies will only remain as long as its empire 
has pretentions in that type of combat. Besides, 
the 25 million men of an empire who have 
fought for the palm of the petits pates will not 
be those who would be suitable for the combat 
over waffles or whipped cream. Each army 
forms corps in turns, the composition of which 
will vary according to the object of the combat; 
if an empire sends 100,000 men to the Eu¬ 
phrates, they could find themselves divided: for 
one fortnight into A corps, and another fort¬ 
night into 8 corps, delivering assaults very dif¬ 
ferent from one another. Some who, at 
Babylon, shine in the battle of the petits pates , 
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would become useless the following week in 
those of the waffles, which they would not 
know how to make or judge. 

It is pointless to add that battle is given in 
appropriate places and that a battle of whipped 
creams would not take place at Babylon, a 
country quite destitute of pastures and dairy 
products. They could give it at Damascus, a 
city near Lebanon where herds are abundant. 

I have not mentioned the vestal corps in 
these armies. The armies generally avoid bring¬ 
ing them to these gatherings meant for feasts 
and orgies. Harmony is not limited, as we are, 
to a single type of war; it has armies with func¬ 
tions adapted to the liking of the vestals and 
vestels and in general it is only at the end of the 
campaign that an army gathers all its scattered 
corps; 30 armies of various empires would gam 
nothing by each operating on their own. It is 
much more advantageous that each is subdi¬ 
vided into detached corps which mix with a 
mass of others, like the 8 that we have just 
seen, which collect insights and industrial 
methods by communicating their own. That 
advantage would be lost if each of the 30 
armies worked alone. That would be a com¬ 
pletely vicious system, opposed to the hopes of 
the 3 distributive passions. There are, however, 
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some occasions, though they are very rare, 
when an army works en masse, as when it is 
exclusively a question of a work applicable to 
all, like the masonry embanking a river. Before 
scattering, each army will build its section of 
the dikes, to which it will attach the name of its 
empire. Still, it is easy in such a job to gather 
three armies which, on a front of 6 leagues, 
each manage 2 leagues of dike and engage in 
competition, being able to visit the works of 
their 2 rivals from one day to the next. 

After battles of the industrial variety, like 
that of the AA systems of petits pates, some par¬ 
ties among the defeated will be found who wan¬ 
der the countryside, but not like the escapees 
from our vanquished armies, who scatter for 
pillage. For example, at the battle of Babylon, 
whatever empire has triumphed with a system 
of petits pates, will have been vanquished with 
another and the pastry chefs of that system, 
crying injustice and ignorance and wanting to 
appeal, will spread to other assembly points, 
making some batches of the petits pates anathe¬ 
matized by the council everywhere they go. 
These systems will be found acceptable and ex¬ 
tolled in individual cases, though anathematized 
as unsuitable in a regular gamut of 12 varieties 
and a focus. Their empire will not believe their 
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system beaten because of that. They will seek to 
reproduce it for a composite council which will 
adopt a scale of the 2nd power, with 32 varieties 
of petits pates and 2 pivots. And even after that 
gamut of general orthodoxy, they will adopt 
some regional variants which will result in es¬ 
tablishing certain much-disparaged systems and 
granting them a local credit on which will rest 
the hopes of the preparers, who are always free 
to make their pates as they please. 

But in a meal of competing theses, before 
32 oracles of both sexes, like the one that I 
have cited, no heterodox dishes are allowed; 
nothing appears which has not been legiti¬ 
mated in council. Each of the dishes must 
bear on a rotating label, fitted to the 2 two 
handles of the dish, the name of the council 
according to whose decisions it is accepted. If 
the meal is for neutral temperaments of 3 de¬ 
grees, they will serve the 7th of the 12 vari¬ 
eties 1 of petits pates adopted by the council of 
Babylon, for which the procedure recorded in 
the archives is communicated to the entire 
globe by the official Journal of the Gastro¬ 
nomic Transactions of the army of the Eu¬ 
phrates in that year. 
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Mechanism of Good Food and Love 

S| Have given a faint idea of the mechanism 
jpl) of good food and love in the armies of har- 
SSL mony. It would be necessary to put some 
powerful forces into play in order to draw 
youth saturated with delights in the Tourbil- 
lons from their households, where they would 
not have the pleasures of the infinitesimal uni¬ 
tary omnimodal mode, feasible in infinitely de¬ 
tailed varieties through the intervention of 
immense gatherings. How would the partisans 
of some system of petits pates or of some 
amorous mania who would perhaps only num¬ 
ber a half-dozen in a Tourbillon proceed? Let 
one judge the triumph of 2 pastry chefs from 
the Tourbillon of the Ohio who on returning to 
America can say: our petits pates are [a stan¬ 
dard] for the whole globe and a universal com¬ 
pass of the friends of wisdom for a given 
degree of Temperament. The two pastry chefs 
would not have obtained that triumph in their 
own Tourbillon. There, they could find them¬ 
selves crushed by some other system that is 
popular locally; the pair would need to gather 
with others from the vicinity, and step by step 
all the pastry chefs of that persuasion, spread 
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through the empire of the Ohio, would be con¬ 
sulted to send a strong column to the army of 
the Euphrates and to have their titles estimated 
by the assembled Empires. 

We see how much support the infinitesimal 
mode lends to the smallest branches of each 
passion, and how it attaches an immense luster 
to truths and methods which would remain 
suppressed, buried under the mass of sophistic 
pretentions of each region when these preten¬ 
tions, conforming to local habits, become in¬ 
competent to record the truths and the 
principles of universal combination in each 
branch of enjoyment. 
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JJourier enjoys the honor of 
being the first thinker to 
push Rousseau to the logi¬ 
cal conclusion of a complete con¬ 
demnation of Civilization. Not only 
did he blame it for what we call 
Capitalism, he also saw it as the 
source of the evil of Work as 
“alienation” (to use Marx’s term). 
The fact that we must labor at 
what we do not love in order to 
“make a living" defines the essence 
of Civilization’s primal error. 


Fourier ascribed his big revelation to a rigorous application 
of Newton's law of attraction, not just as a cosmic force but 
also as a social force. Fourier realized that Passion, far from 
being the cause of “sin,” might actually serve to enable the 
emergence of a human society (he called it Harmony) in 
which everyone does exactly as they please; as a result, 
everything will be done well (passionately) and everyone 
will be happy. And if everyone is ecstatic and joyful, how 
could there exist any disorder or violence? 

The present text is excerpted from Le Nouveau monde 
amoureux, Fourier's magnum opus on “the New Word of 
Love,” which was too hot to publish during his lifetime. 

Food and sex are his answers to all problems. And if Fourier 
exalted erotic pleasure, he went even farther in his obsession 
with food.... From the Preface by Peter Lamborn Wilson 
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